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The statement by the Executive Committee of the 
Conference on College Composition and Communication affirming the 
student's rigit to his own language- — his dialect — poses a challenge 
deserving further research, especially as it concerns the classroom 
situation. Black English, a dialect with linguistic principles whose 
roots can be traced to West Africa, has not been accepted by most 
educators although it has been shown to bee a logical n|ode of 
expression. The effect of focusing standard English onto students 
accustomed to using black English has been negligible* Moreover, the 
proposal that children be taught to read and write in their own 
dialects and then be allowed to switch to standard English after they 
have grasped the principle of correspondence between written letters 
and spoken language will not preserve our heritage of dialects. 
Implicit in the right to language is the responsibility fpr 
communicability, but until more is written and understood in black 
^Inglish, many questions remain unanswered concerning its 
communicability • (JM) 
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Cn March 22, 1972, the Executive Cormittee of the Con- 
ference on College Composition and Comimmicatio n passed the 
following resolxition: 



Ve affirm the student "o ric^hL to his ovm lan- 
guage--the dialect of his nurture in which he finds 
his identity and style. Ar^y claim that only one 
dialect is acceptable should be viewed as an 
attenij)t of one social group to exert its dominance 
over another, not as either true or sound advice to 
speakers or writers, nor as moral lidvice to hunans. 
A nation which is proud of its diverse heritage and 
of its cultural and racial variety ought to pre- 
serve its heritage of dialects, v/e affirm strongly 
the need for teachers to have such training as will 
enable tho:n to support this goal of diversity and 
this right of the student to his own language. 



I intend to examine this statement in an effort to determine 
to what extet:t it is based on sound linguistic principles 
applicable to the actual classroom si tuati on . 

The statement is in direct opposition to what has been 
the accepted view of dialects held by most educators — ^a view 
based on the theory of "verbal deprivation." This theory , as 
put forth by Carl Bereiter, states that "the language of cul- 
turally deprived children . :. . is not merely an underdeveloped 
version of standard Lngiish, but is a basically non-logical 
mode of express] ve behavj,or. "''' I f Tlr/ bereiter is correct, 



, Carl bereiter et al ., "An Academically Oriented Pre- 
school for Culturally Deprived Chi Idren , " l^re -Sch ool 
Educatio n Today ^ edited by Fred Hechinger (New -York: Double- 
d3y,: 19b6), p. 115 
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it must be the duty of teachers to instruct their students in 
standard English/ thus denying these students the very right 
which the Executive Coimiittee of the GGCC has affirmed. 

In examining the differences between those tv;o points of 
view, one must first specify what is meant by the word 
'dialect.' J. L. Dillard, in Black £np;lish , defines dialect 
as "a collection of idiolects; that is, the speech pattern 
of a number of individuals whose language is similar in sane 
significant way."'^ Idiolect is the characteristic speech 
pattern of an ituiividual. This definition is perhaps quite 
general; but T feel that any other one would lead to further 
semantic difficulty , and perhaps to a faulty conclusion. 

The first and most obvious problem raised by Dillard's 
definition is that, if dialect is no more than the common 
ground of certain idiolects, then we might as well say that 
every student has a right to his own idiolect. In this case, 
there would be no need to teach standard i^nglish at all, 
since every individual v/ould be an expert in his ovni idiolect. 
But I do not think that this objection will really bear much 
scrutiny. The imagined situation is in fact an impossibility. 
How many English teachers , grammar book in hand, have stood up 
before their classes and declared; ''That language is just fine 
on the street corner, but it simply will not do in the class- 
room**' The point is that idiolects do not have to be 



J . I/. ui lL-ini, Black Ln /'i ish (New York: Random House, 
1972), p. pOC. 
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standardized in the classroom; they are standardized on the 
street corner. Any speaker oT any language must learn the 
rules of his own dialect, else he v/ill be unable to communi- 
cate with any other r>peakers. It is these rules which make 
idiolects "similar in some significant way." Proof of the 
existence of aqy dialect is contingent upon the existence of 
a regular set of such rules. 

The majority of Mr. Bereiter's "culturally deprived chil- 
dren" probably speak a dialect which is referred to either as 
Black Knjlish or as Negro non-standard Kn,,lish. In this paper 
I will concentrate on this dialect. 

The existence of black ;!;nglish as a di-ilect with its o'.vn 
coTijjli cated system of rules and workable forms is not accepted 
by most educators; rather^ it is seen as an inferior version 
of standard Knglish. Certainly Wr.> Eereiter does not acknowl- 
edge ii's existence. 1 will not try here to prove the existence 
of Black English; for, to prove something v*hich has already 
been proven is pointless. Dillard's Black Engl ish traces 
the dialect back to its roots in the rortuguese settlements 
of West Africa, examines the differences between Black 3ng- / 
lish andMouthern T^nglish in the United »Jtates / and identi fies 
a number of the linguistic principles by ji^hich Black English 
functions. 1 would , however , like to borrow an example from 
Dillard, not simply to show how one of these rules functions, 
but to point out hew it reflects upon teaching and the 
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statenient of the CCCC*-^ 

Dillard refers to a colleague at Columbia who> when 
testing teachers of disadvantaged children, employed the same 
type of drills that the teachers had been using with their 
classes — only he tested them on the structure of the language 
which the children spoke, Black Sn-jlish. The linguist would 
say, "Ke sick," then ask the teacher to give the negative 
form, which is, "He ain' sick." On the other hand, the nega- 
tive form of the sentence, "Ke be sick," is "He don't be 
sick." Here the word "be" stands for hlibitual action ; there- 
fore one could say, "He be sick all the time" or "He sick 
right now," bat net "He sick all the time" or "He be sick 
rirht now." *>ince they v;ere unfa^iiliar with what goes on at 
the street coiYier and had not been listening to their stu- 
dents, the teachers were unable to give the correct responses. 
It is not difficult to see that this is exactly what happens 
in reverse in the classroom with a white teacher and black 
students • 

Sven when the existence of Black English is acknowl- 
edge<5. there are those who contend that the language is non- 
logical. V.'illiam Labov, in his study of non-standard English, 
has attacked this contention , and I use his data in answering 
the contention. C^e of the young black students with whom 
Labov worked in New York Gity gave the following expl^mation 



The example is found in Dillard, Black English , p. 271 
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of why, if there were a God, he would be a white God: 

Why': I'll tell you why, 'Cause the average 
whitey out here i^ot evex*ything, you dig; And the 
nigger ain't got nhit^ y'know; Y ' understan •? So — " 
urn — for — in order for that to happen, you knov-j it 
ain't no black God that'ii doin' that bullshit. 

The choice of words may not be precise, b\it the logic is 
indisputable. In contrast, Labov cites the answer of a 
college-educated black man to a question about dreams: 

I do believe that there is such a thing that a per- 
son can put himself in a state of mind (Mh:n), or 
that — er — something could be given them to intoxi- 
cate thorn in a certain — to a certain frame of mind-- 
that — that could actually be considered vitchcraft.^ 

This sentence was the sixth and last one in the man's answer; 
but he rambled on to this point on his own. The sentence by 
itself says practically nothing and is reflective of the 
answer as a whole. Learning standard English has hardly made 
this man more logical; indeed^ he sounds much less logical 
than the younger r>pcaker of Black Jinglish/ 

The assumption that Black English is a non-logical mode 
of expression should not be attributed to bigoted educators; 
rather, it stems from some basic misunderstandings about the 
nature of Black English. These same misunaerstandings lead 
to failure in the classroom, which in turn leads educators 



\/illiam Labov, "The Logic of Non-standard English," 
The Florida KL r^Oj-orter , iipri ng/Cummor 19G'9 ♦ P* 66. 
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to assume that; black urban children are culturally deprived^ 
hence suffering; from "verbal deprivation'* when they enter 
school. The process is circular and offers no hope to the 
black student, Labov reports that in one of his repetition 
">;ests black students were asked to repeat the sentence, "Ask 
Albert if he knows how to play basketball." They repeated^ 
"Axe Albert do he know how to play basketball." But when the 
sentence v;ai5 changed to "Ask Albert whether he knows how to 
play basketball/' they were incapable of coming up with any- 
thing except sentences like "Axe Albert . . . whether do he 
know how to play basketball." The word "whether" does not 
signal an embedded question in Black iingl ish/ whereas "if" 
could serve thiu function,^ c>uch structures are basic to the 
teaching of standard English. For the black child entering 
school the switch to standard English is not simply a matter 
of learning new words, but a matter of completely changing 
the structure, both surface and underlying, of his own lan- 
guage. And v;hen the child leaves the school grounds, the 
new structure learned in the classroom does not apply, ^^at 
is the effect of forcing standard English onto these students 
Labov concludes: 

One can force the issue by demanding full ^And 
explicit sLate:nents f rom children and repressing 
their own vernacular forms. But it seems certain 
that one does so only at the cost of sharpening the 

-^v.illiam Labov, The Jtuvi y of Nonst ?jnd;ird Kn^rlish ( Wash- 
ington, U.C.: Center for .ij^'plied Li n gu i s t i c s , 1 ^^'^9 ) y P* ^6. 
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cultural conflict which already exists. The 
rer^iatance lo the school situation on the part of 
the vernacular speaker can be repressed in the 
early gradezs, but it is very likely that it will 
return with renewed vi^jor in the fourth and fifth 
grades, Sj^ith diimai^ints results to the educational 
process 

Of course, we do not need the evidence and conclusions of 
a few linguists to convince us that the use of standard Eng- 
lish in black sciiools has not worked* The system has already 
failed the test of time* It has not worked. The Federal 
'4ieadstart" proiiram, which attempted to impose standard Eng- 
lish on black urban preschool children, has not been productive* 
In fact, the large outpouring of Federal funds to help minor- 
ity education in general has met with only :ninimal success • - 
The time is here to look for another solution. 

Apparently, then, each student does have a ''right to his 
own language," and insistence upon the use of standard English 
in the public schools is "an attempt of one social group to 
exert its dominance over another* " 3o far, the statement of 
the GCCC seems valid. Yet, what does it really mean to say 
that a student has a "right to his own language "? Does this 
mean that he should be allowed to write in his own dialect 
and at the same time learn to speak and read standard English*? 
Does it mean that all school textbooks should be written in 
dialects other than standard ^^Jnglishi It is easy to say that 

^Labov, tudy of N o n s t n d a r d M n 1 i. r, h , p. 50- 
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what others have done is wrong, but difficult to say what we 
could do that might be right. 

V.'hat would happen if all public school textbooks were 
written in dialects other than standard English: First /we 
must assume that such a project could be accomplished, which 
is doubtful. Nevertheless, I will make this assumption. Ve 
shall rewrite the textbooks. Black people will retain their 
language both in speech and in writing. Black English will 
become the language of the lower class--even to a larger 
extent than now prevails. As a result, misunderstanding and 
segregation among the races will undoubtedly increase. The 
prospects for such a project do not appear to be sound. 

Equally absurd is the idea that children can bo taught 
to read one dialect while learning to write another. ?he 
confusion that such a system would cause within the mind of 
any child v;ould be incredible^ What is more, the social 
problems i ncidental to the 3 anguage difference would persist 
"It's all right for you to write in Black hlnglish, but any- 
thing worth reading is written in our language." 

Dillard proposes a solution to our linguistic dilemma 
based on the work of V/illiain otewart at the Education ^itudy 
Center in VJashington, L).G. The idea is that children be 
taught to read and write in their own dialects, then switch 
to standard English after they have grasped the fundamentals 

In ijrinciple, once the beginnih::;; reader has learned 
the pri nci pi e o f correspondence bet;;eon writ ten 
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letters and Gpoken language, transition to the read- 
ing of Standard English should be much easier, 
(i-rac tically speaking^ the main reason for the transi- 
tion to Standard En^iilish is that there is little 
nothing written in Black English.) It is obvioas that 
a person who is literate in English does not have as 
far to go in learning to read French as does a person 
who not only does not speak French but vioes not know 
how to read his native English. ^ 

ierhaps Dillard is right, if we ^vant to teach black children 
to read and write standard English. Such an approach, how- 
ever^ will not preser^ve our "heritage of dialects." Dillard 
may be working ^^ith the same sort of circular logic that has so 
long hindc^xed the efforts of educators. For, if little or 
notbirig is being written in Black English now, certainly there 
>;*ill be less if black children are taught to write standard 
English. Dillard does see some possibility for the future of 
Black English in print, pointing to such persons as Ameer 
Baraka and Langston Hughes who have written in the dia- 

lect for many years. But most of this work has been done in 
the creative fields, and specifically with dialogue^ in drama 
and po<^try. What would happen if someone tried to write an 
essay about Matojs He no in black dialects Gould it be done? 
If so, could it be uncierstood apart from the black community 
and a few lingui^JtsV 

Tho truth is tliat nobody really seems to know. Labov 
ignores the question when he reaches it; Dillard postulates on 



Pi 11 ard , hi ack hlngl i sh , p. 
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some possibilities; Eereitor do^s not even seem to recognize 
that there is any question. Educated guesses can be made^ 
There is a good chance ^ for instance, that with minimal 
effort Black Knglish could be understood by non-speakers. 
lio doubt anyone with a B.A, in English could read and under- 
stand these lines: 

And in hymself he lough right at the wo 
Of hem that wepten for his deth so faste; 
:\nd daiipncd al cure werk that foloweth so 
The blynde lust, the which that may nat laste. 
And sholdon al oure harto on heven caste, 
nnd forth he wente, shortly for to telle, 
There as Mercury sorted hym to dwelle.^ 

Yet, when a group of ti^nglish teachers in New York City were 
given thi^ following passage, 

Lawd, we ain't what we Vfanna be; we ain't what 
we oughta be; we sho' nuff ain't what we lak to be; 
but thank the Lawd, we ain't what we was. 

not one of thorn recognieed the fact that he was reading a 
prayer. ^ 

Educated guesses are one thing; proof is quite another. 
The only way to determine whether someone can write an essay 
in Black 'English on Plato's Meno is to have someone do it. 
Perhaps the task is actually impossible. We shall never know 



^Chaucer's Troilus and Griseyde , Book V, lines 1821-27* 

/%eil i'ostman and Charles 'Weingartner, Ijlni^'!:uis tics ^ a 
i^evolu tic n in T eachi ng'; (New York: Uel] rub lishing Co. , 1^55)\ 
p.^ T^. . 
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until we experiment. Such experiments should reveal quite a 
bit« For instance, if a conversation were to be taped while 
a speaker of Black Snglish was discussing Plato, and the speaker 
used the word '^ask" (pronounced axe" ), would that same speaker 
transcribe his word to paper as "ask" or "axe"? Since the 
letters are only symbols, very likely he would write "ask." 
Such a pronunciation is no harder to understand than standard 
English "island." Black English may be much easier to read 
when written by a vernacular speaker than when written by a 
linguist or as dialogue in a play. V;ouId someone writing in 
Black English drop the final "t" from "ain't"? We might 
assume he woul d— perhaps because we assume that writing in 
Black English would be more phonetically logical than writing in 
standard English. 

Many areas need to be explored. Can people write in 
Black English at any level? If so, could other scholars read 
what is written wi thout too much difficulty? If we affirm * 
uhe student • s " rit:;ht to his ov/n language , " shall we still 
teach standard English in the classroom? Beginning at what 
level': If children's books are to be published in Black Eng- 
lish, what symbols should be used for tho^;e sounds which the 
children know, as their vocabulary? 

Hopefully , Unguis tic research in the area of dialect 
v/ill shed light on these troubling matters. yilliam Stewart's 
work with black children in the nation's capital should be 
helpful v/hen his results are evaluated. At tixis time I believe 
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it is impossible to say \^hat v;e roally mean by a student's 
"right to his own language." In this country, can our 
"heritage of dialects" be perpetuated without obstructing that 
com:iiunication which is so vi\;al among racial groups in a 
pluralistic society': The affirmation by the Conference of 
College Composition and Comiiunication sounds very ^&i<m; yet 
it roally suggests very little that can be implemented within 
our prevailinK situation and given the limits of our knowl- 
edge at this time. 

In order to answer some of the questions that the CCGC 
statement raises » I propose that appropriate research be 
undertaken — for exaaiple^ that a person fluent in Black Eng- 
lish wrij;e an essay in his own dialect on i lato's Meno . 
implicit in the right to language is the responsibility to 
demonstrate its communicability. If this criterion of a 
dialect cannot be met/ the right is hardly justifiable. 
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